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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CLIO—No. VIL 
* ON ERRONEOUS CRITICISM, 





In a preceding number of the Literary 
Gazette, a review of a pamphlet on the 
ancient history of Kentucky has appeared; 
which should have only excited sentiments 
of contempt and pity, for the ironical 


praise, hints and ignorance of the writer,— 


if many of his statements, or inuendos, had 


dtion. Meantime, it may be well to state 
| tat some slight inaccuracies exist in that 
| ble; and this can seldom be avoided: 
| dove a dozen have been detected since 
ly myself, and wil be duly corrected else- 
there. 

To the insidious question, whether /fic- 
ttious negroes exist, because real negroes 
ge mentioned, it might be answered that 
tiey may, since both fictiteous and real 
citics have existence so near us. But in 


= 


not the obvious tendency to distort, depre- | Sber truth, any one (except a writer wil- 


ciate and mutilate some of the historical 


facts and statements which I have evolved | tlat by real negroes are meant those really 


from assiduous researches and labours. 


When a critic, or would-be such, han- 
Cles a subject of which he is ignorant, and 
imitates the Munchausen, Riley and Atwater 
of whom he speaks, in forsaking the truth 
and misleading the readers,—he deserves 
reprehension, if not more; and the fear 
that he may be believed upon trust, by | 
those who are too indolent to inquire, has | 


induced me to correct some of his miscon- 
ceptions. It isa rule in criticism, that a 
reviewer ought to be as well or better ac- 


| sch in feature and complexion, in opposi- 
tin to those only partly such, although 
oten called by the same name; for in- 
stnce, the Hottentots, Jolofs, Foulahs, 
| Cffres, &c., who have either fine features 
orlong hair, although black,—or negro 
‘fatures, although they are not black!— 








fat there are such peopl@on this globe. 

| The insinuation that my statements are 
drawn.from fables! because I have said 
_ that true events are involved in fable in the 


quainted than the author, with the subject! early empires, is merely specious, and 


that he means to elucidate, if he wishes tc 
give a proof of his talent, or even a tolera 
ble réview. But in this case, as in man) 
others on this side of the mountains, an’ 
school-boy thinks himself able to review 
and even to criticise, a theme above hi 
comprehension; and the result of mar 


years’ readings and study, may be judgd | 


and disfigured by the reader of a fe 
school books. 

Of this we have an instance in the pr- 
sent case, as will be shown presently; atl 
the reviewer of my lit:le work has sw- 
ceedéd, with the help of a long string)f 
irrelevant abbreviations, and a jumblepf 
unmeaning nonsense, to open and close fs 
arduous task; which the spur of a prn- 
ters devil or devil of a printer has ben 
needed fo shorten, for fear of a greatr 
number of mistakes, and lack of wit jr 
wits. ' 

After this long but needful preamle, 
let us enter into the matter of fact, ad 
expose the presumptuous ignorance of fis 
ironical writer, who, it may be feared, las 
not read much ancient history of late. | If| 
he succeeds no better when he shall, ashe 
intimates, correct some philological in 


based upon total ignorance of ancient his- 
‘tory. 1 assert again, that the-early histo- 
Ty of all the nations is involved in fables, 
and nominally that of the Greeks. Egyp- 
tians, Romans, Hindoux, Chinese, Etruri- 
‘ans, Celts, Persians, and even Hebrews! 
besides one hundred minor nations; and 
yet the historians have been able to evolve 
from those fables, many luminous facts and 
to ascertain dates, events, &c. which now 
form our body of Eastern ancient history. 
If by endeavouring to do the same for A- 
}merica, | am to be told by a writer, who 
bas perhaps never read those ancient his- 
tories, that my narrative is fabulous, be- 
cause the materials were partly such,— 
ainounts to this, that we are not to believe 
‘any thing connected with fable or the 
‘Eastern allegoricat and metaphorical lan- 
guage, and therefore not any ancient his- 
tory, nay not even the Bible, because such 
language is used there. 


There is no danger of any quarrel with 
the worthy Dr. Mitchill, who, to my know- 
ledge has nevér supported seriously the 
opinion of Eden being in America. I have 
‘nowhere accused Moses of having been 
deceived about the flood of Noah. Moses 
'was a better historian than his bad trans- 








curacies of the table of languages, we cp- 
not hope to be much benefite by his ehi- 


lators have made him to appear. The 


lag to distort and perplex) may well see} 


Bit this hypercritie knew not, probably, | 


|late and better investigation of his text, 
i have evolved great historical truths, con- 
firmed by science and learning. My cau- 
'tion about the antediluvians or Adamites 
‘In America, was owing to my short limits, 
and the difficulty to enter a subject still 
more obscure than the Noachian history. 
If I had asserted that the Adamites came 
to America, ! might be asked for proofs 
that should require long and tedious de- 
tails, since all the proofs are indirect in- 
stead of positive. 

The ludicrous account of this profound 
‘critic, about a supposed Persian coin of 
Ohio, and its connection with the Ameri- 
can Eden, is beyond any scholastic para- 
dox; it is founded upon four blunders,—~ 
since, 1, This coin was never seen by any 
phitologist, and might not be Persian. 2. 
If Persian, it may have been brought to 
America by barter, or as a curiosity. 3. 
The remains on the Little Miami are not 
older than those of ancient Persia or Iran, 
the cradle of mankind. 4. If older,they are 
not antediluvian. These four propositions 
will show that the opposite logic of our 
critic, is equal to his understanding and 
historical knowledge. : 

It is well that the printer’s devil or devil 
of a printer, has prevented him to garble 
the history of American nations, as he had 
begun in the few lines bestowed upon 
them; since there are seven blunders of 
his, in eight lines! 

I. The Colhuans and Xicallans belong 
_to the second and not to the first period, as 
| stated by this blundering critic. Or per- 
haps he meant the first period of the Izta- 
can nations; when he ought to have said 
‘so. All the nations mentioned afterwards 
‘belong to the same stock, instead of the 
Atalam and Cutam of the first or Atlantic 
stock. 


| HI. The Chitimachas were a branch of 
the Natchez confederacy, and I do not say 
that they extended from Louisiana to Car- 
olina, although other branches might ;—~ 
‘they resided on or near the Mississippi. 

| III. He mentions Hulmees and Hustotos ; 
but my names are Hulmecs, or Olmecas, 
and Huasiotos. And so on. 

| If it was not rather presumptuoygs on™ 
‘our part to admonish such a profound, eru- 
dite and accurate critic, we should.advise 
him to read (if he can) the authors men- 

















|tioned in the list of authorities annexed to 
| our sketch of the history of Kentucky, that 
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he may in future be able toundertake the || me as much labour to fathom as the for’ them—but who will assuredly seize upon 


same task with more credit to himself and 
profit to his readers; and shall conclude 
by an old but wholesome sentence, which 
will not be in any unknown or Gulliverian 
language, as his own sapient quotations,— 
LEARN TO SOW BEFORE YOU REAP. 


C. S. RAFINESQUE. 


i ¢ ee 


Messrs. EpirTors: 


In a late number of the Cincinnati: Lite- 
rary Gazette, I have observed a communi- 
cation from Professor RaFrinesQueE, stating 
that among his other numerous discoveries 
he had lately made three of vast impor- 
tance, and more especially adapted to the 
wants of society in the western states, at 
the present time. 

Of these, he does not think proper to 
give us any other information than that of 
the effects they are to produce; but the 
benefits they are likely to confer on man- 
kind are-so great, that, although the un- 
worthy treatment he has received justifies 
the Professor in withholding the know- 
ledge of them from an ungrateful public, 
—yet, as I have always received from it 
benefits much aboye my deserts, I have 
thought it my duty to endeavour to repay 
them by finding out, and making: public, 
the means by which such great good is to 
‘ be done :—not, however, with the view of 
depriving the learned professor of either 
the fame or the profits of his inventions, — 
to both of which I hereby renounce my 
claim in his favour,—but merely for the 
purpose of giving to society the benefit of 
our profound philosopher’s investigations 
as early as possible. 

The First discovery, which is to in- 
crease CAPITAL to a vast extent, and make 
the fortune of many worthy men, has long 
been a desideratum with all classes of peo- 
ple; and many of our most intelligent citi- 
zens have for years been endeavouring to 
accomplish something of the kind, though 
on asmaller scale,without success,—owing 
no doubt to their want of sagacity to de- 
vise the following plan; which, if it should 
not be precisely the one intended by the 
Professor, may probably be found equally 
efficacious. 

The plan, then, is, as soon as another 
comeT makes its appearance in our hemi- 
sphere, to have it caught and tamed; and, 
when it has acquired sufficient docility, let 
our sTEAM BOATs be tied te its tail, and let 
it be taught to tow them to and from New- 
Orleans, by which the expense of steam 
will be saved, and voyages performed 
with such rapidity, that “it will afford the 
means of restoring credit, and making the 
fortune,” &c. 

The secoxp discovery, of a means for 
preventing vices and crimes, has not caused 














mer, since it has, in part, already heen | 
commenced :—it is done by simply alter- | 
ing the terms by which certain actions are 
designated,—calling swindling, RELIEF, fer 
instance,——murder, an AFFAIR OF HONOUS, 
&c. By thus going through the whole 
catalogue of vices and crimes, and alter 
ing them in this manner, we shall find tha 
nothing but what is right and proper wil 
remain in the world—and that wickednes 
will not exist even in name ! 

The rnigp discovery, is an engine fa 
more powerful in destruction than Mr 
Perkins’ steam gun; and it may be effectec 
by concentrating the talents of the edito 
of the Cotumpian OssErRvVER, and a fev 
others of his cast,—and combining ther 
efforts, so that their united venom may b 
discharged at once, by means of the Pres; 
against anynumber of men whatsoever; anl 
if its effects be not far more terrible (fc 
the time being) than the exterminatir 
steam gun, I am mightily mistaken. 

For making public the above discove 
ries before the time intended by their a+ 
thor, I am well aware that I subject mysef 
to the hazard of his displeasure, whichl 
greatly regret; but considering my dul 
to the public paramount to all consider: 
tions of friendship for an individual, I hav 








been induced to risque the consequences! 
of a premature publication. x 








— 


‘be destitute of suitable information, they 


MISCELLANEOUS — 


SELECTIONS. 


CUMBERLAND COLLEGE. 

[We have been favoured with a copy of an ex- 
cellent Address, delivered by Painip Linps- 
LEY, D. D., in Nashville, Tenn. January 12, 
1825, at his inauguration as President of Cum- 
berland College,—from which we subjoin the 
following extracts; and regret that our limits 
do not permit us to republish, entire, an arti- 
cle containing s0 many correct and liberal 
sentiments. | *.t 
A free government like ours, cannot be 

maintained except by an enlightened and 

virtuous people. It is not enough that 
there be a few individuals of sufficient 
information to manage public affairs.— 

To the people our rulers are immediately 

responsible for the faithful discharge of 

their official duties. But if the people be 
incapable of judging correctly of their 
conduct and measures, what securitv can 
they have for their liberties a single hour? 
Knowledge is power, by whomsoever 
possessed, Ifthe people would retain in 
their own hands that power which the 
constitution gives them, they must acquire 
that knowledge which is essential to its 
safe keeping and rightful exercise. Oth- 
erwise, they will soon be at the mercy of 
the unprincipled aspiring demagogue— 
who, fora time, may court and flatter 


— 





the first favourable crisis to bend their 
netks to his yoke, and compel them to 
hail him as their lord and sovereign. 
Give the people knowledge, therefore, 
and you give them power. Education 
must,ever be the grand safeguard of our 
liberties—the palladium of our political 
institutions—of all our rights and privi- 
leges, In every country on the globe, 
where the mass of the people are best in- 
structed, will be found the most liberty, 
the most Virtue, and the most happiness. 
Look at North Britain, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and above all, at these Uni- 
ted States. And just in proportion to the 
want of instruction will be found oppres- 
sion, poverty, vice, and wretchedness.— 
Look at Ireland, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Russia, Turkey, with the whole of Asia 
and Africa. Had the French people, at the 
period of their revolution, been as enlight- 
ened as those of Scotland or America, they 
had never been the sport of one Cataline 


or Cesar after another, until they were 


content to become the passive slaves of 
the Bourbons and the Holy Alliance. Nor 
would every other struggle for politacal 
emancipation, in the old world, have pro- 
ved equally unsuccessful, but for the same 
cause. What will be the issue of the pre- 
sent contests in Greece and Spanish Ame- 
rica, remains to be settled. ‘Chey may 
become independent; but if the people 


will not establish or long maintain a free 
representative government. 

* * * * 
No greater foe to his country’s dearest 
| iterests can be found than the enemy of 

ducation. Were it the purpose of any 
et of men to engross all the power, hon- 
ars and emoluments of official stations— 
t become a dominant aristocracy—an 
oder of self constituted nobility in the 
ndst of the republic—their plan should 
b to discourage education—to frown up- 
/0 every attempt to promote and extend 
it-to denounce colleges and schools of 
eery kind—to put them down where 
thy exist, and to prevent their establish- 
urnt wherever desired. Their wealth 
wiuld enable them to send their own sons 
atoad to be educated, while the great 
bdy of the people could not afford the 
enense, and would consequently be com- 
péled to see their children become hew- 
erjof wood and drawers of water to their 
mee fortunate and privileged neighbors. 

ireat is the mistake which is current 
onthis subject, that colleges are designed 
exlusively .for the rich—that none but 
thj rich can be benefitted by them—and, 
thirefore, that the state ought not to pat- 
roize or endow them. The funds for 
thir support ought not to be drawn from 
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the public treasury or the people’s purse. 
Because this would be to tax the many 
for the advantage ofa few. Nothing can 
be more groundless and fallacious than 
such a representation. No course more 
injurious to the people, were it adopted. 
The direct contrary is their true policy 
and interest. For were a college estab- 
lished and maintained by an equitable tax 
upon the people—who would pay the tax? 


‘affirm, in Opposition, it may be, to all the 
learned faculties of all the learned profes- 
‘sions, and. to all vulgar prejudices, that 
every individual, who wishes to rise above 
| the level of a mere labourer at taskwork, 
ought to endeavour to obtain a liberal 
,education. I use the term liberal in a 
liberal sense; without necessarily inclu- 
ding every branch of literature or science 
which usually constifutes a College course. 





Not the poor—for no fax, or next to none, | 
is ever levied on them. 
tribute according to their means; and the 
principal burthen would necessarily fall 
upon the rich, as in reasen and justice it 
ought. The rich then would be taxed for 
the benefit of the whole community. 

It is evident, as I before remarked, that 
the rich, at least, the very rich, could 
very easily educate their children at dis- 
tant or foreign seminaries, And it would 
be greatly to their advantage to do so, at 
any expense, were there no seminaries at 
home, or within every one’s reach. Sup- 
pose there were no college in Tennessee 
—-and but twenty individuals wealthy 
enough to send their sons to a college out 
of the state—it would then be in the pow- 
er of a score or two of persons to monopo- 
lize all the liberal professions and all the 
avenues to wealth and honour in the com- 
monwealth. But raise up colleges among 
yourselves, and you reduce the charges 
of a liberal education so considerably tha, 
hundreds and thousands can immediately 
avail themselves of their aid. -. Not on}x 
all th~> middling classes of citizens, va. 
enterpri. x youth of the poorest families 
may contrive to enter the lists of honour- 
able competition with the richest.” As is 
done every day in the northern and eas- 
tern states; where, indeed, the poor, more 
frequently than the rich, rise to eminence 
by their talents and learning. Such is 


the peculiar genius and excellence of our || 


republican institutions, that, moral and 
mental worth is the surest passport to dis- 
tinction, The humblest individual, by 
the diligent cultivation of his facilties, 
may, without the aid of family or fortune, 
attain the most exalted stations withn the 
reach or gift of freemen. Whatin en- 
couragement to studious effort and enter- 
prise? What an incentive to thegener- 
ous aspirings and honorable ambiion of 
our youth? Why should not the (oor be 
opened wide for their entrance upn this 
vast theatre of useful action an{ noble 
daring? | 
* * * * | * 

But there is another prevailingheresy 
on this subject which deserves e/posure 
and condemnation. It is, that sperior 
learning 1S necessary only for a tw par- 
ticular professions and situations-such as 


Men would con-. 


‘The farmer, the mechanic, the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, the sailor, the soldier, 
if they would be distinguished in their 
respective callings, must be educated.— 
Should it be objected, that well educated 
youth will not dabour‘for their support; 
that, if they become farmers or manufac- 
turers, they will, at most, merely super- 
intend and direct the labours of others, I 
answer—lIst. That we at this moment, 
‘need thousands of such men. Would not 
every planter who cultivates the soil by 
islaves, and every farmer who does the 
‘same by hired labourers, be the better, 
‘the happier, the more useful with a good 
/education than without it? May not the 
‘same be said of the:directors of printing, 
‘mercantile, and manufacturing establish- 
‘ments; and, indeed, of every man who Is 
‘above, or aspires to be above, the mean- 
‘est drudgery of manual labour? Here 
then are thousands in the community, who, 
‘or whose children at least, might be libe- 
rally educated without diminishing the 
|oumber of actual labourers. So that any 
increase of seminaries, upon any plan, is 
juut WKely very suun to affect the com- 
'mon concerns of productuve industry, ex- 
cept by bringing to bear upon them the 
salutary influence of more light and know- 
ledge, and so far greatly to improve and 
-meliorate the character and condition of 
‘all classes of citizens, 

| = * * * 
| 





Man isa moral and intellectual being; 
| and his moral and intellectual faculties 
ought to be cultivated, independently of 
| the sordid motive or prospect of pecuniary 
gain, or of a mere livelihood. ‘Che grand 
question among real philanthropists will 
be, if it be not already, what system of 
discipline is best calculated to render men 
virtuous and happy ?—Not what will ren- 
der them rich and honorable and power- 
ful? All cannot be rich. The great 
mass must ever remain in comparatively 
humble circumstances. But all may be 
virtuous and happy—so far, at least, as 
virtue and happiness can be predicated of 
mortals in this world. The labouring 
classes of the people do not labour al- 
ways. ‘They have their seasons of mirth 
and pleasure—of recreation and amuse- 
ment. Of what character these usually 
are, need hardly be specified. Let the 











we have been contemplating. Now, | 


tavern, the grog-shop, the court-house, the 


gaming table, and every gathering on pub- 
lic and festive occasions, proclaim their 
value and amount. Could not these people 
be better employed? Are they-incapable of 
any enjoyment superior to that of the brute 
| sensualist? Why is it, that,whenever they 
| have a leisure hour, they become, in one 
way or another, the tormentors of them- 
selves and their families?’ What should 
hinder the poor man from enjoying a lit- 
erary repast just as well as the rich man? 
Nothing surely but the want of that pre- 
vious training which would enable him to 
relish it. Were a literary taste once im- 
bibed, books would be resorted to for en- 
|tertainment and instruction: and those 
_ would prove not only a more innocent, ra- 
‘tional and beneficial source of enjoyment, 
) but vastly cheaper than any of those 
| which administer to the gratification of the 
|mere animal and vicious appetites and 
propensities. How different an aspect 
_would human society present, were every 
'farm-house and cottage supplied with 
| useful books, and every inmate a reader? 
Intelligence would beam from every eye; 
‘and home—sacred home, would be the 
scene of the purest pleasures. Content- 
/ment too would smile on every counte- 
-nance-——with pious hope animating every 
bosom, and virtue gilding the path-way 
‘of life’s humble pilgrimage to brighter 
| mansions in the skies! Thus would be re- 
alized on earth the poet’s golden age, and 
| the christian’s millenial elysium. | When- 
| ever science and religion shall have gain- 
‘ed universal dominion, then peace and 
-happiness will crown the lot of every 
| mortal. . 
5 


ANECDOTE OF BOSWELL, 
From Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan. 


When Boswell was about to publish his‘ Tour 
to the Hebrides, having a communication of a 
political nature to make previously to its seeing 

| the light, he adopted the unceremonious method 








—_— 





| 
H 
| 
| 
j 
| 


-| of calling upon the highest personage in the 


kingdom for the above mentioned purpose.— 
The illustrious personage sent him word he 
should see him at the levee. Accordingly, Bos- 
| well dressed and took his station in the circle. 
, When it came to his turn to be spoken to, he 
/ announced to His Majesty the work he intend- 
_ed to publish, and said his motive in doing so 
| was in order to know in what manner he was to 
/name a person be should have.occasion to men- 
| tion in the course of his narrative. 
That to call him the Pretender was what he 


| could not think of doing, as it was against his 


| principles; but to name him the Chevalier St. 
| George was awkward, it being a title that did 
| not in reality belong to him; in this dilemma 
he wished to have His Majesty’s commands 
‘upon the subject. ‘ Nay,’ said the king, ‘cal 
‘him what you please.’ ‘I may say then,’ re- 
/ sumed the author, ‘that I may have your Mae 
_jesty’s sanction for styling him, ** The unfortu- 
|/nate grandson of James the Second.” The 
‘king made no reply to the disrespectful and in- 
| discreet pertinacity of Boswell, but immediately 











| passed on to the next person in the circle, 
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From the Christian Spectator. 
THE PULPIT. 

Tue Purrir ina figurative sense, has 
long been the theme of the moralist and 
of the poet. While I have admired the 
sublime strains of the one, and the spirit- 
stirring prose of the other, the question 
has often recurred to my thoughts, why 
has not the pulpit literally been made the 
theme of some able pen. Has the aspiring 
genius of the past and the present age 
overlooked so humble a subject? The 
pulpit, divested of metonomy, it is true, does 
not furnish a subject of great moral sub- 
limity, but it has a /iteral sublimity which 
may excite a few important moral reflec- 
tions. Since no writer has ventured into 
this humble region of thought, I shall un- 
dertake the office of a pioneer, and make 
the literal pulpit a theme of discourse.— 
The subject may be best considered under 
three general divisions. —The altitude, lo- 
cation and structure of the pulpit. 

I, The altitude.—I have not enough of 
the spirit of the antiquary to search out 
the date of high pulpits, and not knowing 
the circumstances under which they were 
originated, I shall not presume to censure 
the occupants of the ancient desk forcon- 
senting to be elevated so far above their 
hearers. If however in the present age of 
investigation, 1 may hazard a conjecture 
concerning the origin of high pulpits, | 
will say that it is possible the idea of giv- 
ing the pulpit a noble elevation may have 
been derived from that great moral dis- 
tance which was supposed*in primitive 
times to exist between the pastor and his 
flock,"and from that apostolic reverence 
in which the ministerial office was held. 
I well remember in the days of my child- 
hood, the overwhelming awe that seized 
me on hearing it announced—“ the minis- 
ter is coming /”—and upon the Sabbath I 
was accustomed to regard him in his ele- 
vated station with all the reverence that 
I should feel for the monarch on his throne. 
But whatever may have been the origin 
of the high pulpit, and however cogent 
may have been the reasons for transmit- 
ting to posterity the custom of giving the 
pastor so high a Sabbath-day elevation 
above his fleck, it would seem in the pre- 
sent levelling age—since the moral dis- 
tance between the minister and his par- 
ishioners is regarded so small, and the an- 
cient veneration for the ministerial office 
is become so nearly extinct, it would seem 
that the altitude of the pulpit is dispropor- 
tioned to the moral state of the times. 

The first argument that I advance then 
in defence of the position, that the ancient 
pulpit is too high, and consequently the 
modern one, which is constructed after 
the 





| to fix their eyes upon him. 
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by the voice, when the speaker is so far 
above his hearers, Sound, it is well 
known is produced by the impinging of 
agitated particles of air upon the ear.— 
The farther the speaker is, therefore, from 
the hearer, the more strength of voice is 


necessary to be heard. Now by reducing} 
the altitude of the pulpit, you bring the| 


speaker nearer to his hearers, and confer 
an inestimable favor on weak lungs. Con- 
sider the height of the pulpit a perpen- 
dicular line, meeting a horizontal base line 
formed by the floor of the church. Anoth- 
er line, drawn from the top of the perpen- 
dicular line representing the height of the 
pulpit to the seat occupied by the most 


| distant hearer, forms the hypothenuse of 


a right angled triangle. [In proportion 
therefore as the perpendicular is shorten- 
ed, the hypothenuse is shortened, and the 
distant hearer brought nearer to the 
speaker; and a good deal nearer, if some 
towering pulpits had their desert. Be- 


sides the advantage of being nearer to his | 


audience, the speaker would have a more 
advantageous position with respect to the 
mis-shapen galleries,” the usual concomit- 
ants of a lofty pulpit, which often break 
his voice into a fearful number of uncer- 
tain sounds, that straggle away to his dis- 
tant hearers, conveying a false report of 
his sentiments. 

2. Those whose unhappy lot it is to oc- 
cupy the seats near the base of a high pul- 
pit, are reduced tothe alternative of losing 
sight of the speaker, or of bending their 
necks into an unnatural posture, in order 
If he chance 
to be a popular preacher it is a great loss, 
and a piece of incivility besides, not to 
give him the attention of the eyes. 


3. The high pulpit :emoves the speak- 
er so far from his hearers that he loses 
that feeling of familiarity which is neces- 
sary to awaken his own feelings and those 
of his audience. Distance aiso partially 
interrupts that mysterious iaterchange of 
feeling which is produced by the glow of 
the countenance and the fire of the eye. 
It is well known that the preacher, and 
every public speaker, will be more ant 
mated when he is in the midst of his hear- 
ers,than he can beat a distance from them. 
Every starting tear attracts his notice, the 
expression of every countenance kindles 
his feelings, and he imparts and receives 
that impulse which is the soul of elo- 
quence. This is one grand reason that 
conference preaching has a superiority over 
the high-pulpit preaching. In the former 
case the speaker~ comes in contact with 
his hearers. He meets their eyes and 
glowing countenances. In the latter case 





he isso far removed that the effect of sym- 


imitive fashion,—is derived from || pathy is sensibly diminished. We per- 


| precipice of his high station. 
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to extemporize in a lecture room, than it 
is from the pulpit high inthe air. Of all 
positions for an extempore preacher, that 
ofa high pulpit is the worst that could be 
devised. When acomparison is made be- 
tween the eloquence of the bar and pulpit, 
the advantage of the position which the 
advocate decidedly has over the preacher 
ought to be taken into the account. Ifthe 
lawyer were obliged to address the court 
from a high rostrum, he would find the 
difference between such a position and the 
one that he now occupies. 

The last, though not least objection 
which I make to a high pulpit is the effect 
it produces upon a man of feeble health, 
or delicate nerves. It is with a kind of 
shivering horror, that he looks over the 
He almost 
imagines that he is looking down from the 
battlements of a tower. 

I]. The location of the pulpit. It is not 
important in what part of the church the 
desk is located, except in one respect. If 
the slips front the pulpit, which they ought 
always to do, and if the doors of the 
church are in the rear of the slips; every 
loiterer who merely steps in to satisfy his 
curiosity as to the style and popularity of 
the preacher, or if this be previously as- 
certained, purposely saves himself the te- 
dium of the whole service, the audience 
are obliged to turn round in order to see 
who it is that comes in so late. If this hap- 
pens: frequently, it isa grievous annoyance 
tathe preacher. Tho pulpit, therefore, 
ought to be placed between the two doors 
of the church, or if there be but one, by 
the side of it, that the seats fronting both 
the pulpit and doors may save the audi- 
ence the trouble of moving round to no- 
tice what stranger, or tardy hearer, or 
new hat and feathers, breaks in upon the 
stillness of the worship. 


Ill, The structure ofthe pulpit. I must 
ask pardon of my readers, if on this topic 
I shoild happen to give vent to a few hu- 
morois and even splenetic remarks. [ 
can inagine no assignable reason why the 
pulpit should borrow its form, and fashion 
froma tub. Whether the ancient vene- 
ration of tubs must be ascribed to a regard 
for the philosopher Diogenes I know not, 
but there seems to have been some pow- 
erful ‘easons in the minds of our fathers 





=x 


for coistructing their pulpits in the form 
of thit philosopher’s habitation. Even 
those who have ventured to make an in- 
novatdn upon the long established custom 
of givag the pulpit a tub-like appearance, 
have nade but half a reformation. But 
withou inquiring into the sanctity or anti- 
quity ¢ this custom, I shall take the lib- 
erty tostate some objections to the fashion 
of the yhole tub and the halftub. They 





the fact that a house is not so easily filled || ceive the reason that it is so much easier 








immur| the speaker to the very elbows, 
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ject of this article is to turn the attention 


' removed partially at least, by the modern 





and how can he be otherwise than awk- 
ward? He has no room to stir, and his 
gestures can be little more than raising 
his hands and laying them down again up- 
on the cushion. But what js most griev- 
ous of all, he frequently finds a long bible, 
that must be nicely balanced on the nar- 
row rim of the pulpit, and he must not 
be too theatrical in his manner, or if will 
plunge into the abyss below. Now if the 
preacher uses notes, and, at the risk of 
losing all popularity, I aver that he ought 
sometimes so to do—if he uses notes, and 
is not well skilled in balancing, and besides 
is theatrical in his manner, he must hold 
his bible fast with one hand and gesture 
with the other. And sometimes also it 
happens that the tub is supported so slen- 
derly that there is danger of its rolling off 
with its nerve-shaking occupant. The 
reader will probably smile, and possibly 
may be offended at these free remarks. 
But if he has for some time been a preach- 
er, he will be ready to acknowledge that 
there is more trnth than humour in them. 
To bring the subject to a conclusion then, 
in more serious language, I trust that it 
will be admitted that some important facts 
have been stated respecting the inconve- 
nience of the ancient pulpit, arising from 
its altitude, location and structure. And 
I cannot but think that among the various 
expedients devised for rendering the 
preacher more animated, a convenient 
pulpit holds a conspicuous place. The ob- 


of the public to the great inconveniences 
of the ancient pulpit. It is quite too high, 
and in every respect is miserably adapted, 
both to the speaker and his audience.— 
The evils which have been pointed out are 


style of church and pulpit building, but 
why not lay the hand of reformation upon 
the antiquated pulpit? The expense is 
trifling, and the pulpit is so defended from 
the weather that time will make but a tar- 
dy progress in removing theevil. As the 
occupants of the desk are more immedi- 
ately concerned in this subject, I trust they 
will give it some attention. For their 
sakes chiefly I have written, and shall 
therefore name this production a 


Concio ap CLERUM, 


rr ar — 
DAVID, THE PAINTER. 


James Louis David, who has been for 
thirty years at the head of the French 
school of Painters, is not more celebrated 
for his skill as an artist, than for his vio- 
lence, and even ferocity, as a politician, 
He was a member of the Committee of 
public safety, under “ the reign of terror,” 
and being the bosom friend of Robespier- 








re, and Marat, had his full share in the | 


] 


cruelties which disgraced that period of 
the revolution. Many stories are told of 
his delight in witnessing suffering and 
blood-shed. The subjects which he has 
chosen as a painter, bear some relation to 
his general character. The assassination 
of Lepelletin, who is stretched on his 


couch, writhing in his last agonies; the | 


death of Marat, from whose wound the 
blood is gushing with a freshness and 
strength which even the Parisians,in 1794, 
pronounced to be horrible; the death of 
Socrates; and other pictures of the like 
character, prove with what cuolness and 
accuracy he had contemplated the scenes 
of blood which surrounded him. In the 
revolutions of the French government he 
has frequently owed his safety to his rep- 
utation as an artist. He was a favorite of 
Bonaparte, whose picture he has frequent- 
ly drawn; but, since the restoration of the 
Bourbons he has lived in exile and dis- 
grace.—Boston Spectator. 


—<»> IHN Sr 
JEFFREY on THE CHARACTER OF BURNS, 


[The following paragraph from the Sixty second 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, exhibits a 
rare instance of Editoria] candour ;-—and un- 
folds one of the secrets of the art of Review- 
ing, which may afford some comfort, perhaps, 
to those writhing under the Jash of an ‘ exag- 
gerating’ critic. The work referred to, is 
Campbell’s British Poets. ] 


The abstract of Burn’s life is beautiful; 


land we are willing to acknowledge, the 


defence of the poet against some of the 
severities of this Journal,*is substantially 
successful. No one, who has read all that 
we have written of Burns, will doubt of 
the sincerity of our admiration for his ge- 
nius, or the depth of our veneration and 


sympathy for his lofty character and his | 
We still think he had a, 


untimely fate. 
vulgar taste in letter-writing, and too fre- 
quently patronized the belief of a con- 
nexion betweén licentious indulgencies 
and generosity of character. But on look- 
ing back on what we have said on these 
subjects, we are sensible that we have ex- 
pressed ourselves with too much bitter- 
ness, and made the words of our censure 
far more comprehensive than our mean- 
ing. A certain tone of exaggeration is in- 
cident, we fear, to the sort of writing in 
which we are engaged. Reckoning a little 
too much, perhaps, on the dulness of our 
readers, we are often led, unconsciously, 
to overstate our sentiments, in order to 
make them understood; and, where a lit- 
tlé controversial warmth is added to a 
little love of effect, an excess of colouring 
is apt to steal over the canvass, which ul- 
timately offends no eye so much as our 
own. We gladly make this expiation to 
the shade of our illustrious countryman, 
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BYRON AND scoTr. 


If we estimate the characters of Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott by their minor 
poems, Scott is very far inferior; if by 
their more elaborate productions, the palm 
of superiority, though with some hesita- 
tion, must be still assigned to Byron; but 
if Scott be really the author of thejScotch 
novels, and we embrace in our view the 
whole of these productions, then Scott is 
as much superior to Lord Byron, in vast- 
ness and versatility of genius, as he is su- 
perior in generous feelings, which pervade 
every part of his writings~—-Eng. Mag. 


+ 


REMARKARLE EPITAPH. 


At the entrance of the church of San Salva- 
dor, in the city of Oviedo, in Spain, is a most re- 
markable tomb, erected by a prince named Silo, 
with a very curious Latin inscription, which 
may be read two hundred and seyenty ways, by 
beginning with the capital S in the centre. 


SILO PRINCEPS FECIT. 


TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFECI 
CEFSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
EFSPECNIRPRINCEPSFE 
FSPECNIRPOPRINCEPSF 
SPECNIRPOLOPRINCEPS 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
ECNIRPOLISILOPRINCE 
PECNIRPOLILOPRINCEP 
SPECNIRPOLOPRINCEPS 
FSPECNIRPOPRINCEPSF 
EFSPECNIRPRINCEPSFE 
CEFSPECNIRINCEPSFEC 
ICEFSPECNINCEPSFECI 
TICEFSPECNCEPSFECIT 
On the tomb are inscribed these letters: H. S. 


E.S.5. T. T. L., which are the initials of the 
following Latin words: 


Hic situs est Silo, sit tibi terra levis. 
*¢ Here lies Silo. May the earth lie light on him.” 








MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


BY GOMA DE PALAJOS. 


The greater the misery of the people, the grea- 
ter their submission ; a horrid maxim, which has 
served but too often as a pretext for the execu- 
tion of many projects, and which can only be 
paralleled by the following one: the more a 
people are oppressed, the more industrious they 
are. 


Kings! fear nothing from a people, whom agri- 
culture employs. Trade enriches, luxury ener- 
vates, and arts amuse. Tyrants! fear every 
thing from a people who have nothing to lose. 


The most independent of all beings is a per- 
son who has passed from extreme liberty to ex- 
treme servitude, from extreme opulence to ex- 
treme misery. 


Aud the cruelest creature alive, is he who is 
entirely taken up with the thoughts of his mis- 
fortunes. A hundred thousand men will sink be- 
fore a people whose attack is maddened by de- 
spair. 

All the difference between the able statesman 
and the bungling minister, consists in the one 
foreseeinig the effects of the most extensive pro- 





ject, and the ofher’s judging of the simplest pro- 
ject by the event. 


he former decides the suc- 
cess, the latter is decided by it. 
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‘ LAFAYETTE’S TOUR. 
Miss F. Wricnr and Sister,—the former of 
whom isfavorably known to the public as the 
author of ‘ViEWs or SocieTYy 1N AMERICA,’— 
were in Cincinnati og Monday last, on their 
way to New-Orleans ;—where they are to join 
Gen Lafayette about the 12th of April, and re- 
turn with him, through sundry western towns, to 
this place, about the 12th of May. It is under- 
stood to be the purpose of Miss W. to give a 
history of the memorable visit of the patriarch 
of La Grange to the land of his early adoption; 
and our countrymen have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on the task having fallen into 
such adequate hands. Miss Wright seemed .to. 
be under the impression, when here, that the 
General would find it impossible to comply with 
all his western engagements in time for the pro- 
posed Monumental ceremonies at Bunker’s Hill; 
and we think, under all the circumstances, that 
the good people of Boston ought either to relieve 
the veteran from his fatiguing engagement, or 
postpone the celebration. It might at least be 
deferred from the 17th of June, to the 4th of 
July. . 
—— Oa 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL COMPANY. 


The large amount that has been subscribed to 
the stock of the above Company, in this City, 
where the want of capital is one of our greatest 
evils,—few or none having any surplus to spare 
from their business—and where there are no 
banks to grant accommodations, is a proof that 
the importance of the work is felt and acknow- 
ledged ;—and the known prudence and sagacity 
of most of the subscribers, is a sufficient proof 
that it is no extravagant or hazardous underta- 
king. . 

It indicates, also, a degree of public spirit in 
our citizens which no difficulties can subdue; 
and when it is considered what severe misfor- 
tunes they have withstood and overcome by 
patient, persevering, industry and economy, by 
which they have also refuted the ungenerous 
calumnies tha®have -been heaped upon them, 
there is every reason for the confident belief that 
a work in which they take so great an interest 
will be surely and speedily accomplished. 

We hope that our friends at Louisville will 
prove that they have been slandered by those 
who attribute to them such narrow views as to 
believe that they themselves are to be injured 
by a work of which the influence must be bene- 
ficial to the country generally. It is too late, 
by centuries,to entertain the notion that nothing 
can be gained by one part of the community 


-but what must be taken from another; and it is 


far more consistent with the experience of the 








_isville will be greatly benefitted by the accom- 


|| plishment of this important work, than to ima- 


_gine that she can be injured by it. The manu- 
| facturing establishments, docks, and other ad- 
vantages which she will gain, must greatly over- 
‘baldiuee the little profits of storage, drayage, &c:- 
which she may lose by the canal; and to fear 
the evils of such a work would be almost as ab- 
surd as for the citizens of the west to dread the 
establishment of manufactories in their country, 
lest their waggoners might lose the profit of tran- 
porting goods across the mountains. 

Towns which have an uninterrupted water 
communication, contribute to each other's 
prosperity in proportion to their increase, 
except under particular circumstances, such as 
do not exist in any of the principal towns on 
the Obio. There is, perhaps, nothing of which 
the influence is so exclusively beneficial as a work 
of this kind ; and we doubt whether our country 
affords an instance ofanother situation where so 
great benefit can be produced by so little labor 
and expense as at the falls of the Ohjo. The 
charter of the company is as liberal as could be 
asked, and an opportunity of individual profit 
combined with public benefit is offered, of which 
we should be pleased to see as full a portion en- 
joyed by our own citizens as possible. There is 
scarcely an instance of any canal known, of 
which the advantages and: the profits have not 
been found to be beyond the expectation of 
its projectors: and to doubt that the canal 
around the falls of the Ohio would produce suf- 
ficient profit to satisfy the stockholders, woul 
display a degree of scepticism wortby only of 
ridicule. 

To suppose that Kentucky would attempt to 
violate her faith pledged to the Company, is to 
indulge a more harsh and unfavorable opinion of 
our neighbors than is proper for citizens of the 
U.S. to entertain respecting any body of legis- 
lators in our country ; and to suppose that such 
an attempt, if made, would be successful, is at- 
tributing to the generai government of our coun- 
try a weakness which it is absurd to suspect, at 
this advanced period of its existence. "4 


————— 
THE DELIVERY OF THE MEDALS 


Voted by Congress to Major General Brown, 
General: Scort, General Macomr, General 
Harrison, General Gaines, General P. B. 
Porter, and General Mixter, for gallant con- 
duct during the lute war, took place at the Pre- 
sident’s house on the 26th ult. Each medal was 
accompanied by a neat address to the officer or 
proxy receiving it,—which was followed by an 
appropriate reply. We extract the address to 
our fellow citizen General Harrison, with the 
response delivered, in his behalf, by General 
Jesup :—to which we subjoin the reply of Gen- 
eral ScorT, on account of its eloquent allusion 
to the retirement of our last Revolutionary Pre- 





present. enlightened times to believe that Lou- 
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| MEDAL TO GEN. HARRISON.—ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Gen. Jesup: In compliance with a resolu- 
tion of Congress, |. present to you, for Grew. 
Harrison, this Medal, in testimony of the 
high sense entertained of his gallantry and good 
conduct in the battle, on the Thames,in Upper 
Canada, on the 5th of October, 1613. The die 
position ofhis troops was judicious, and his suc- 
cess, by the.defeat of the British army, and IJn- 
dians acting with it, and the capture of its bag- 
gage and artillery, complete. The consequences 
which attended this victory were of the highest 
importance. Itnot only put us in possession of 
Upper Canada, but relieved the whole of that 
frontier from the incursions and ravages of a 
savageenemy. ‘The patriotism which was dis- 
played by the gallant troops who fought under 
his command, merits the highest commendation. 

JAMES MONROE. 


ANSWER FOR GENERAL HARRISON. 

Mr. PresipenT: As anofficer of the army, 
commanded by General Harrison, it affords me 
the sincerest pleasure to receive for him this 
testimonial of the high sense entertained by 
Congress of his services in the campaign of 
1813. Ishall avail myself of the first opportu- 
nity to deliver it to him; and shall not fail to 
inform him of the very flattering manner in 
which it has been presented: 

If, sir, actions be estimated by their conse- 
quences, and surely there is no other correct 
standard by which to estimate them, then will 
the name of Harrison fill one of the fairest pa- 
ges of history. With an army composed of re- 
cruits, militia and volunteers, without a single 
veteran soldier, he not only captured and dis- 
persed the British and Indian force opposed to 
_ him, put usin possession of the fairest portion of 
one of the enemy’s provinces, and gave peace to 
a bleeding frontier, more than a thousand miles 
in extent, but restored to the Union an impor. 
tant and valuable territory, which had been Jost 
inthe preceding campaign. To you, sir, who 
occupied so elevated a station, and who per- 
formed so distinguished a part during the whole 
war, itis hardly necessary to say how important 
were those services at that period; how decisive 
in their results. 

This token of national gratitude would, under 
similar circumstancés, be considered by Gen- 
eral Harrison as a rich reward; but, situated 
as he has been, it derives additional value from 
the fact, that itis a practical illustration of the 
excellence of our institutions. It proves that, 
under our happy form of government, though 
detraction may triumph fora season, truth must 
ultimately prevail, and that the representatives 
ofa free people, when correctly informed, are 


always just. | 
TH. S. JESUP. 


MAJ. GEN. SCOTT’S REPLY. 

} With deep sense of the additional obligation 
now contracted, | accept, at the hands of the 
venerated Chief Magistrate of the Republic, this 
classic token of the highest reward that a free- 
man can receive—the recorded approbation of his 
country. 

If, in the resolve of Congress, or in your ad- 
dress, sir, my individual services have been over- 
estimated, not so the achievements of that gal- 
lant body of officers and men, whon, in battle, 
it was my good fortune to command, and of 
whom I am, on this interesting occasion, the 
honored representative. Very many of those 
generous spirits breathed their last on the fields 
which their valor assisted to win; and, of the 
number that survive, there ‘is not one, I dare 
afirm, who will not ever be ready, in peace or 
in war, to devote himself to the liberties and 
the glory ofhis country. 
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to address for the last time; you who bled in 
the first, and powerfully contributed to the suc- 
cess of the second war ofour Independence ; you, 
who have toiled near fifty years to rear and to 
establish the liberties and prosperity of this great 
Republic—permit an humble actor in one period 
of its history, to mingle his prayers with those 
of millions, for the happy, but distant termina- 
tion of a life, of which, as yet, others have en- 
joyed the distinguished benefits, whilst the cares 
have been all your own. 
—— 


Mr. Joun Suaw, formerly of this city, has 
been removed from the office of Indian Agent at 
Upper Sandusky, and the Rev. W. Finley, of 
Piqua, appointed his successor. It is said that 
no charges of malfeasance in office have been al- 
leged against Mr. Shaw, nor have any reasons 
been offered for his removal. From the long 
experience of this gentleman in the Indian de- 
partment, his urbanity, his integrity, and influ- 


ence among the tribes, he was peculiarly qua- | 


lified for such a station; and until some satis- 
factofy explanation is offered, the public 


will persist in the belief, that great injustice has ' 


been donehim. No individual, we think, should 
ever be removed from office without having the 


reasons for such a course laid before him. We| 


are informed that considerable excitement pre- 
vails, both among our citizens and the Indians of 


Sandusky, in consequence of this unexpected | 


change in the agency at that place. § 
a ooo 


THE ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 

We have much pleasure in laying the follow- 
ing polite note, from one of the members of Par- 
liament, now travelling in America, before our 
readers ;—and are happy to find we were so en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing (for we adverted to 
the possibility of its being a hoax) that the un- 
civil production referred to, was derived from so 
respectable a source. We should be gratified to 
learn who it was, that so far forgot the duty and 
feelings of a gentleman, as to embark in the un- 
profitable task of a gratuitous and scandalizing 
forgery. 
Washington City, March 2d, 1825. 

SiR, x 

An article in tho Cincinnati Literary Gazette 
of Dec. 11, 1824, was yesterday pointed out to 
me, purporting to be a letter written by myself 
and my friends from Louisville, dated Dec. 3d. 
1824, and requesting insertion in your paper. 

T Jose no time in assuring you, most distinctly, 
that the Jetter in question was neither written 
by myself nor any of my friends—that until 
yesterday we had no knowledge of its existence, 
and that we utterly disclaim both its language 
and its sentiments. 

I have to request that you wil) insert this as 
soon as possible in the Literary Gazette,and am, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. G. STANLEY. 
To the Editor of the 
Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 





We understand the Rev. Dr. BLackBuRN, of 
Louisville, will preach in the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church to-morrow morning, and in the even- 
ing at the First. 





| 
And you, sir, whom I have the honor officially 





THe INAUGURAL SPEECH OF PRESIDENT 
ApAms, which is stated to have been delivered, 
on the 4th inst. before a crowded and delighted 
audience, in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives,—was received in Cincinnati on Sunday 
last; and although the most of our readers will 
have had an opportunity of perusing it else- 
where, we propose inserting it in the next num- 
ber of the Literary Gazette. We believe it has 
equalled the expectations of nearly ail parties; 
and that its scope and spirit is very generally 
approved :—although there are stil] somejealous 
patriots who prefer waiting for more substantial 
indications of the character of the new adminis- 
, tration, before they afford it their countenance. 

The exposition ofhis sentiments on the subjéct 
of Internal Improvements, is any thing but am- 
biguous ;—and the articles of his political creed 
are sound and satisfactory. His eloquent and 
well merited eulogium, on the leading features 
‘of his predecessor’s administration, must have 





‘been highly gratifying to the feelings of the reti- 
ring patriot,—who enjoys the enviable lot of clo- 
sing a long and Jaborious public life with the 
| united blessings of a grateful and happy people. 
* 











 -PlisceVlancous Xtems. 
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| Hupson NAVIGATION SETTLED.—The ‘Great 
\| Steam Boat Question’ was decided at Albany on 
ithe 28th February, when the decision of the 
Chancellor was aflirmed—Chief Justice Savage 
and 21 members voting in the affirmative: and 
Judges Woodworth, Sutherland, and 7 mem- 
bers, votmg in the negative. This decision 
throws open the Hudson river to a free naviga- 
tion by fire or steam, or in other words, annuls 


{| the exclusive right granted to Livingston and 


Fulton. 








Cotton begins to be cultivated in considera- 
| ble quantities in Virginia, It is stated that some 
| planters, not far from Richmond, appropriate 
\from 20 to 100 acres of land annually to the 
‘growth of this staple. When the history of this 
| valuable plant, in our country, is recollected, 
we ought not to be surprised if it shall be advan- 
tageously raised much further north. 

Curious Bequest.—A bachelor gentleman, who 
came from England a few months ago, lately 
died in the neighborhood of New-York, and has 
directed, by will, that the whole of his personal 
property, amounting to about $20,000, after the 
payment of 200/. in legacies to his servants, 
consisting of a female, who lived with him at 
the time of his decease, and a boy who left him 
a short time since, be equally divided between 
ten of the oldest maids resident within ten miles 
of his late and native abode in England. 

The Influensa.—T his complaint, which is sta- 
ted to prevail in*Boston and its neighborhood, 
and is noticed in different parts of Vermont, as 
affecting the population to so great a degree 
that the schools are discontinuedin many places, 
has raged for some weeks in this city, and kept 
in constant and active requisition the physicians, 
from whose reportsit is calculated from 40 to 
50,000 of our citizens are suffering withit. We 
do not recollect'the time when it hus been so 
generally prevalent.—V. Y. Statesman. 

A fire occurred at Pittsburgh on the 25th ult. 
which destroyed seven or eight buildings on 








Wood, between Front and Second streets, 
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Newly invented Carriage.—The carriage which 
was lately conducted to London from Barnsta- 
bie by a Frenchman, at the rate of eight miles 
an bour, and by means of which bills may be 
ascended with comparatively but little labour, 
is on the principle of the turning lathe, only 
worked by the hands and arms, and guided by 


4| the feet; a cord passes over two wheels before 


the operator moves the two hind wheels; with 
a third, before, it is guided; and to make the 
cord act, knots are made init, which answer to 
knobs on the surface of the wheel above and on 
the pullies attached to the fellies of the two hind 
wheels.—The simplicity of the invention is its 
greatest merit. 

The population of the United Kingdom, ac- 
cording to authentic returns just completed, 
amounted in 182], to 21,161,458; of whom 
5,810,827 are in Ireland. The present population 
is estimated at twenty-two and a quarter mil- 
lions. The rate of increase in Great Britain, 
in the ten years preceding 1821, was 16 1-3 per 
cent. The increase in the United States during 
the same period, was about JO per cent. 

A boat propelled by a steam engine withouta 
boiler, is used at the Bristol ferry, R. 1. It is 
the invention of a Mr. John Babcock of that 
state. 








The subscribers to the LoursviLLE AND PortT- 
LAND CANAL ComPpANy are requested to meet 
at the Cincinnati Hotel (Col. Mack’s) THis 
EVENING, at 7 o’clock. A general attendance 
is particularly requested. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We congratulate our readers on the acquisi- 
tion of Certo as a poetical correspondent ;—- 
and hopeywe shall often hear from him. 


Some of Lara’s lines are very ‘ clever :°—but 
‘voluptuous fires? are, to our taste, rather too 
hot for ‘serene bathing.’ 


‘THE INFANT’ we consider one of the poorest 
of its author’s productions; and, out of tender- 
ness to his fame, the signature is suppressed.— 
Some of the bad rhymes (which are always inex- 
cusable in a poet, of whatever grade,) are noted 
in italics: and as we know he can produce better 
things, if he pleases, it is to be hoped he will take 
the hint, and shortly furnish us a redeeming 
specimen of his powers. 


The popularity of ‘ THzopore Ronanp’ 
leads us to suppose that the public would be glad 
to see the signature of its fair author (D.) more 
frequently in our columns. 


We had hoped ere this to have heard again 
from the writer of *‘ Tae Rerurn Home’ ;—but 
have been disappointed. 


The selection on ‘ THe Putpit’ has been 
made at the instance of one who feels the incon= 
veniences of the fashion complained of. The 
writer’s views are worthy of attention; but we 
think they might have been as effectually ex- 
pressed in fewer words. 


‘Weare sorry our friend Catrssy has been so 
much worried by the jeers of a laughter-loving 
critic, as to find it necessary to lay so stoutly 
about him. We hope he has, ere this, recovered 
his equanimity ;—-for, otherwise, we ha¥e our- 
selves something to fear from his retributive jus- 
tice, for a recent sin of omission—in not being 
able to find and return the invaluable MS. 
sent over, with certain stipulations, some months 
ago. We begin to a some reckless wight 
must have purloined it ;—and have only to hope 
that he was as much disappointed in the posses- 
sion of his prize, as we were inits disappearance, 


, 
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Oviginal Poetry. 

EDWY AND EMMA. 

“ She was thy joy, thy hope, thy love, thine all; 

« And that last thought on her, thou couldst not 
sage 

“ Sufficed to kill)” 


He saw her die, and felt his heart was broken. 
* Seek See eee ie 








BYRON. 


Ere this, he knew not how his soul was bound 
To hers, by every tender ligament 
Which love and pure affection ever twined 
About the feeling heart * * #* 
They both were Foun ; and, e’en from infancy, 
Were raised and nourished in each oth+r’s sight: 
The school, the church, the party or the fair, 
Saw them together; happy, less, gay,— 
But why, they knew not; only that they wished 
When oy eee gamboled,mused,or learned, 
That the bright sun would not go down so soon. 
*Tis strange, that when they almost daily met, 
And saw each other in each varying mood 
Which fitful temper dictates to the young,—__. 
Tis strange, that they should ever feel the same 
Sees, Fi attachment which at first they 
elt: 


For human nature, (since man’s erring fall) 
Will seldom :bear a microscopic view 
Of all her numerous frailties, nor appear 
Somewhat less fascinating to the eye, 
Than the bright picture which a Mitton drew 
Of those emparadised in Eden’s bowers. 
But so it was; for tho’ each saw and knew 
E’en every weakness of the other’s heart, 
Yet still their fondness unabated reigned, 
And grew, and strengthened with their strength- 
eo eargre 
Tis said indeed that once he chided her, 
Because, he thought, she looked and smiled too } 
sweetly 
Upon a neighbouring youth; and feeling thus, 
Her smile upon another pained him more 
Than e’en her frown on him; (so nature wills.) 
But love’s warm eun was but a moment dimmed, 
Then shone more brightly for the passing cloud! 
All this he felt and yet knew not he loved. 
His feet, unconscious, oft would lead to her, 
And yet he knew not what their prompter was. 
Love has a sacred unsuspected sway 
It dare not téll c’en to the lover’s self, 
Lest if he knew how absolute her power, 
{Being oe of his boasted liberty,) 
e’d blush to find himselfa willing slave, 
And break the soft-wrought silken chain that 
bound him. ‘ 
Thus, like a wily monarch, love holds out 
The specious show of liberty unawed, 
To make us willing subjects to his power. 
He felt a happiness when she was near, 
Yet nee not whence it rose: twas sweet to 
d 


Her hand, and feel its gently answered pressure. 
Twas sweet, in joyful roguishness, to snatch 
The half-witholden kiss, and see the frown 
Ironical, so kindred to the smile! 3 
*T was sweet to gaze into each other’s eyes, 
phe par centred every feeling, every thought,) 
nd look away existence ;—-O, ‘twas sweet! 
He knew the world was bright, but did not 
know 
She wasits sun ;—he knew that life was precious! 
But knew not she was the sich pearl that gave it 


That he forgot the source from whence it sprang. 

So, when the summer verdure clothes the earth, 

In one green smiling robe, dear to the eye,— 

The rambler, still delighted, wanders forth 

Into the flowery lawn, or verdant grove; 

And tho’ in spring,he marked each opening bud, 

Which varied novelty then bade him mark,) } 

_Yet, grown familiar to these smiling scenes, _ 

Conterit with being pleased he seeks no more, 

Nor stoops to ask himself, why he is happy. 
Thus Edwy felt, nor knew that Emma gave | 

To life its relish—and its every charm. 

But when he saw that spirit closed in death ;— 

Oh! then he knew how much he had been blest, 

And what had blest him ;—knew it by its loss! 

Existence now to him had lost its charm; 

His sun of hope and happiness had set, 

And left him in the night of dark despair! 

He lingered for a time upon this earth, 

But not as earth’s inhabitant ;—for nought, 

Of earthly interest, engaged his mind : 

His heart was in the grave where Emma slept, 

And soon his body hastened to redeem it. 

The “ weeping willow” now points out the spot, 

Where, Side by side, they sleep in death’s repose. 

* af * and this was Love! 


. on 





CELIO. f 
eI oe 
WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
I . 


May 1I,—fair daughter of the emerald Isle! ; 

Dare to inscribe a votive line to thee: 

And hope to gain the guerdon of a smile, 

From Erin’s wanderer o’er ‘+ the dark blue 

sea??? 

Say, lovely stranger! is the Isle thy home? 

Or art thou, Goddess, burn of Ocean’s foam? 

Il. 

I ne’er had hoped that on such spotless page, 
(So like the stainless mirror of thy mind)— 

I thus should rhyme in fond poetic rage, 


shrined : 
For hope ne’er framed a vision like to thee, 
Child of the Isle, and Fairy of the Sea!— 
Ill. 
Hibernian Hebe! with the soft blue eye, 
Serenely bathing in voluptuous fires ; 
Which seems, a3 on it we adoring sigh, 
Love’s azure banner borne by soft desires ; 
May I not bask beneath the glorious hue 
Of that bright banner of triumphant blue? 
IV. 
The auburn waves of rich and radiant hair, | 
That flow. in splendor round thy brow and 
face, ’ 
Give to thy aspect an impassioned air, 


| That warms thy beauties with asapphic grace ; | 
While from thy cheeks of bright transparent | 


And have my thoughts on Beauty’s page en- ||. 


[March 19, *25. 


THE INFANT. | 


In yonder forest’s dreary shade 
There lay an helpless famished babe, 
Exposed amid the wild ; 
Its little limbs were damp and cold, 
Yet nature’s self did ne’er behold 
A sweeter, lovelier child. 








I snatched it from its death-like rest, 
And hugged it te my beating breast, 
To warm the tender form, 
The heaving bosom told its fears, 
Beneath its eyes hung frozen tears, 
Like dew drops of the morn. 


I kissed it oft but oh, a sigh 
Was uttered forth so piteously, 
I thought its heart would break / 
In anguish deep it seemed to moan 
“Oh Mother! why leave thy little one 
To such a cruel fate 2” 


Unnatural mother! where e’er you roam, 

May Heaven forget as thou hast done,— 
And rend thy guilty breast! 

May sorrow’s cup for thee be filled, 

Thy sunshine glow of life be chilled,— 
Unpitied and unblest! 


While gazing o’er its form awhile 

It turned and blest me with a smile, 
Seeming a being divine. 

Its infant limbs were warm at last, 

And now, from all its perils past, 
Oh! God, what bliss was mine! 











Seelected Poetry. 











glow 
Emane the lightnings through thy veins that 
flow. LARA. 


. ; 








Alone its worth ;—he knew that time was fleet, 
Yet knew not that *twas she alone who poured 
The oil of gladness on its flying wheels! 
Ho saw tho vtrealp.at w sweetly on, 


as its only fountain! 
So fixed, so rooted, was this habitude 


Of blissful feeling, and of constant joy, 


To a young Lady, laughing in Church. 
Dear Laura! you, divinely fair, 
Can laugh at Sermon, Praise, and Prayer! 
—But Laura! isno reverence due 
To Him, whose power OREATED you? 








| 


From the Vermont Aurora. 
SEVENTEEN. 


In childhood, when my girlish view, 
Glanced over life’s unfading green, 
Thoughts undefined, and deep, and new, 
Would blend with thee, sweet Seventeen. 


Restrained at twelve by matron care, 

My walks prescribed, my movements seen, 
How bright the sun, how free the air 

Seemed circling round fair Seventeen! 


Thirteen arrived, but still my book, 

My dress, were watched with aspect keen; 
Scarce in a novel I could look— 

And veilse—must wait for Seventeen. 


Fourteen, allowed the evening walk, 
Where friendship’s eye illum’d the scene ; 
The long, romantic bosom talk, 
That talk which glanced at Seventeen. 


The next revolving ciréle brought, 
A throbbing pulse, yet graver mien ; 

I read, and practised, studied, thought— 
For what?—to stop at Seventeen, 


Sixteen arrived—that witching year, 
When maiden hearts, like buds are seen 
Ready to ope, as first appear 
The genial rays of Seventeen, 
They came—have gone—do I repine, 
Because some clouds have burst between? 
I feel that Heavenly Suns may shine, 


fad of Seventeen. 
When fade the onan MYRA. 








Sree 
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